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the older parts of the country, in addition to their immediate tasks, sponsored the broader development of intellectual life. The Reverend Timothy Flint, a well-educated New Englander, went into the Ohio valley in 1815 in search of health. Besides carrying on his missionary activities he journeyed about the West before settling down in Cincinnati, where he wrote his famous Recollections of the Last Ten Years (1826), A Condensed Geography and History of the Western States (1828), and his novels, and where in 1827 he launched the Western Monthly Review. An equally important figure was Judge James Hall of Philadelphia, whose family had been connected with The Port Folio and other magazines. After service in the War of 1812, Hall migrated to the West, succeeded in law, and in 1830 established at Vandalia the Illinois Monthly. He had Meantime published his Letters from the West, a remarkable account of the geography, people, manners, and life of the frontier country. A third representative of this large group of eastern migrants to whom the West owed so much of its intellectual development was Caleb Atwater, the versatile, eccentric, and somewhat visionary New Englander who, after graduating from Williams College and teaching for a time in New York City, became a Presbyterian minister and settled in Circleville, Ohio, in 1815. Atwater, in addition to his services to the church, practiced law, labored for the establishment of Ohio's school system, and did pioneer work in archeology and ethnology. These men, it must be remembered, are representative of many others who contributed to the growth of intellectual life in western towns and cities.
But soon intellectual activities in the new country were also furthered by some of its own sons. Apprenticing themselves to printers, doctors, and lawyers who had obtained their own training in the East, ambitious lads started out on their own to make their fortune and to supply the new country with the services it increasingly needed. Many of these men had no training other than that acquired in elementary schools and in the shops and offices of their masters. To supplement their training some managed to make the long journey to the seaboard, and a few the even longer one to Europe. Thus the second step in the transit of culture to the frontier was, as Dixon Ryan Fox has pointed out, the sojourn of natives of the new country in older seats of learning.
In this category of men none was so outstanding as Dr. Daniel Drake of Cincinnati, sometimes called "the Franklin of the West." His parents took him at the age of three from New Jersey to Kentucky, where he